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1. Ontario Academic Courses in Ancient Greek 








1.1 Introduction and Rationale 





This guideline outlines two Ontario Academic 
Courses (OACs) in Ancient Greek (henceforth 
referred to as Greek throughout this document) — 
Greek OAC I: Writers and Genres (VGAOA), and 
Greek OAC IT: Themes in Literature (VGTOA). 

Each course requires a minimum of 110 hours 
of instruction for one credit and an advanced- 
level Senior Division Greek course as a 
prerequisite. 

A school may offer (and students may take) 
both courses in one year or semester, offer the two 
courses in alternate years or semesters, or offer 
one course only. 

In either course students shall (a) complete 
and consolidate their study of the basic structures 
and forms of Greek, and (b) read critically a vari- 


1.2 Aims 


Ontario Schools, Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions! defines the purpose of education in 
Ontario as helping individual learners to achieve 
their potential in physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, cultural, and moral development. 

To further this purpose, the study of Greek 
language, literature, and culture helps students 
to: 


— increase their understanding of the nature and 
structure of language; 

— increase their sensitivity to language in general 
and to English and French in particular; 

— recognize the linguistic influence of Greek on 
English and French, particularly with refer- 
ence to derivatives; 

— develop a discriminating and critical approach 
to literature through the study of style, struc- 
ture, and metre; 

— appreciate the influence of Greek literature 
and literary forms on subsequent writers; 

— appreciate the importance of Greek philosophy 
in the development of Western thought; 

— appreciate classical masterpieces that form 
part of the cultural heritage of the Western 
world; 


1. Ministry of Education, Ontario Schools, Intermediate 
and Senior Divisions (Grades 7-12/OACs): Program and 
Diploma Requirements (Toronto: Ministry of Education, 
Ontario, 1984), pp. 3-4. 


ety of writings representing different styles. The 
passages teachers choose for grammar and litera- 
ture study shall be different for each OAC, if a 
school offers both courses. 

The OACs offer students an opportunity to 
study classical Greek literature in its social con- 
text; to increase their knowledge of ancient 
Greek culture and history; and to examine in 
depth a language, literature, and range of ideas, 
attitudes, and values that helped shape Western 
civilization. 

Each OAC prepares students for university 
study in history, archaeology, philosophy, lin- 
guistics, palaeography, science, medicine, archi- 
tecture, fine arts, and for literary studies in the 
epic, drama, satire, oratory, and lyric poetry. 


— examine the values of the ancient Greeks and, 
by comparison with the present, develop 
greater insight into contemporary Canadian 
society; 

— explore both the changing values of human life 
and the continuity of Western human 
experience; 

— learn to respect customs, beliefs, and values 
that differ from their own; 

— develop a mature awareness of themselves and 
others; 

— develop precision of thought and expression, 
through the demands of accurate translation; 

— develop skill in researching, organizing, and 
reporting; 

~ develop communication skills through class 
presentations and written assignments; 

— improve their skill in articulating thoughts and 
feelings; 

— exercise imagination and creativity. 







1.3 Organization of the Two Courses 





Each course shall have a grammatical compo- 


nent and a literary-cultural component. For each 


course students shall read at least 1000 lines of 
Greek. 

The chart below lists the basic course require- 
ments. For a fuller description, see sections 1.3.1 
and 1.3.2. 

Readings prescribed in the literary-cultural 
component shall total at least 1000 lines of origi- 
nal Greek. The term “original” refers not only to 


Greek OAC I: Writers and Genres 


Grammatical Component 
— Continued study of grammar using the texts 
chosen in the literary-cultural component 


Literary-Cultural Component 
— Atleast 1000 lines of original* Greek as 
follows: 


a) at least 300 lines for intensive study from 
one or more of: Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes 

b) at least 300 lines for intensive study from 
one or more of: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato 

c) the remaining lines for less intensive (or 
intensive) study from any of the above authors 


or from any other prose authors or poets 


The lines chosen must explore at least two 
genres. Genres considered suitable for this 
course include: 


¢ Historical Writings 
¢ Philosophical Writings 
¢ The Epic 

¢ Biography 

° Tragedy 

¢ Comedy 

¢ Satire 

¢ The Lyric 

¢ The Elegy 

¢ Oratory 

¢ Biblical Literature 


See also section 2.3.2. 





* See above for an explanation of the term “original”. 


unaltered passages of prose and verse but also to 
slightly modified or abridged texts, such as those 
in A Greek Reader for Schools (see p. 10 for full 
bibliographical information). 

Teachers should select passages that are appro- 
priate not only for their cultural value but also 
for their usefulness in consolidating students 
knowledge of grammar; throughout each course, 
grammar consolidation should be an ongoing 
process, and it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
interrelate literary and grammatical studies. 


Greek OAC II: 
Themes in Literature 


Grammatical Component 
— Continued study of grammar using the texts 
chosen in the literary-cultural component 


Literary-Cultural Component 
~ At least 1000 lines of original* Greek as 
follows: 


a) at least 300 lines for intensive study from 
one or more of: Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes 

b) at least 300 lines for intensive study from 
one or more of: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato 

c) the remaining lines for less intensive (or 
intensive) study from any of the above authors 
or from other prose authors or poets 


The lines chosen must explore at least two 
themes. Themes considered suitable for this 
course include: 


¢ The Delphic Oracle 

© Views of the Gods and Goddesses 
© vBpus 

¢ Ingenuity 

¢ The Famous and the Infamous 

e Views of Socrates 

e The Tragic Hero 

© Love and Hate 

¢ Male-Female Relationships 

© Great Battles 


See also section 3.3.2. 
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1.3.1 Grammatical Component 


To read the literature with understanding, stu- 
dents must be well versed in fundamental acci- 
dence and syntax. Thus, by the end of each OAC, 
students shall have completed and consolidated 
their knowledge of the linguistic forms and struc- 
tures listed in this section of the guideline and 
shall have demonstrated an ability to recognize 
and translate accurately these forms and struc- 
tures in the literature read. 

In designing courses teachers should bear in 
mind that students’ knowledge of grammar at the 
time they enter either OAC is likely to vary 
widely. Using a combination of teaching meth- 
ods will ensure that students complete and con- 
solidate their knowledge of grammar. Such 
methods may include: 


a) focused practice on specific points of accidence 
and syntax, with model sentences and exercises 
from formal grammar texts; 

b) regular reinforcement of accidence and syntax 
using the prescribed readings; 

c) further practice with supplementary exercises 
based on prose authors; 

d) parsing of sentences; 

e) translation of a passage at sight. 


Upon completion of either OAC, students will be 
expected to recognize, interpret, and translate 
the following grammatical forms and 
constructions: 


— forms of all three declensions of regular nouns 
and irregular nouns that occur frequently 

— forms of adjectives and adverbs 

— comparison of adjectives and adverbs 

— forms of personal, reflexive, demonstrative, 
interrogative, indefinite, and relative pronouns 

— forms of -w verbs in all tenses, voices, and 
moods 


BERTI 





— forms of contract verbs in -dw, -éw, and -dw, as 
above 

common forms of the verbs: elyé (sum), ep 
(ibo), ‘tornue, nue, TISnw, npi, didwpe, 
dvvapac, deckvupe, and old 

— principal parts of the commonest verbs 

— forms of participles, all tenses and voices 

uses of the cases: 


i) nominative — subject and subjective 
completion 

ii) genitive — of possession, description, and 
source; partitive; with certain adjectives, 
prepositions, and verbs; of comparison; of 
time; genitive absolute 

iii) dative — as indirect object; of advantage or 
disadvantage; possessive; instrumental; 
with certain prepositions and verbs; of 
time; of agent 

iv) accusative — as direct object; as double 
accusative with certain verbs; of extent of 
space or time; of respect; adverbial; with 
certain prepositions 

v) vocative — of address 


— common functions of all tenses, moods, and 
voices of verbs 


— functions of subjunctive and optative in princi- 


pal clauses 

— functions of infinitives 

— functions of participles: attributive, circum- 
stantial, and supplementary 

— various methods of expressing indirect 
discourse 

— relative clauses 

— temporal clauses: ézel, €we16), OTE, Ews, TLV 

— purpose clauses 

— result clauses 

— expressions of fearing 

— conditional sentences 

— common uses of ov and px and their 
compounds 


Other forms and constructions, for example, 
duals and third-person imperatives, need be con- 
sidered only when they occur in the texts read. 
Knowledge of accentuation is optional, except 
where a change in accent alters the meaning of a 
word. 

Students should learn the grammatical termi- 
nology necessary for the understanding of gram- 
matical concepts. 

Accurate translation from Greek into English 
is expected; translation from English into Greek 
is optional. 


1.3.2 Literary-Cultural Component 


An OAC in Greek should provide students with 
an opportunity to explore one of the richest liter- 
ary legacies in Western civilization and to get 
acquainted with the cultural context from which 
it derives. 

In both OACs the literary-cultural component 
shall involve the reading of texts in their cultural 
context. For the minimum prescription of 
1000 lines, at least 300 lines of poetry and at least 
300 lines of prose, taken from the major writers, 
shall be selected for intensive study; the remain- 


ing 400 lines required may be taken from a range 


of sources and studied either less intensively or 
intensively. 

This guideline distinguishes between intensive 
and less intensive study of Greek literature. Each 
develops different reading skills. 

The intensive-reading approach stresses the 
translation process. As a result of reading in- 
tensively, students are expected to be able to 
(a) write an accurate and sophisticated transla- 
tion; (b) discuss the distinctive style and literary 
qualities of a text; (c) relate passages to their cul- 
tural context (historical, social, political, or liter- 
ary); and (d) complete successfully tests designed 
to assess these skills. 

Less intensive study emphasizes reading com- 
prehension skills rather than translation ability. 
Students should have some less-intensive study 
to enhance their reading competence and their 
understanding of the writers, themes, or genres 
under discussion. 

The poetry selections shall consist of un- 
adapted Greek. However, the availability of text 
books, as well as the students’ level of skill upon 
entering the OAC, may require the reading of 
some adapted Greek to fulfil the prose require- 
ment. Teachers should graduate the level of diffi- 
culty of these selections of adapted Greek so that 
students make a smooth transition from the pre- 
paratory course(s) to the OACs and the reading of 
original literary texts. 

In choosing passages for translation, teachers 
should consider the intrinsic merit of the selec- 
tions. Teachers should try to preserve the integ- 
rity of the original by selecting, as far as possible, 
passages that provide not only translation experi- 
ence but also background on literature and cul- 
ture. Students can best achieve a feeling for the 
scope and depth of the original work by reading 
connected passages of some length rather than a 
series of fragments. 


Whenever possible, students should do reading 
in translation beyond the minimum requirement 
so that they can fully appreciate a given work 
and also gain a better understanding of the rela- 
tionships between literary works. 

It is important for students to become familiar 
with the sounds of the Greek language. Teachers 
should assist students to hear and pronounce 
Greek sounds accurately by: 


a) reading prose and verse aloud; 
b) playing recordings of prose and verse; 
c) having students read aloud. 


Students shall scan and read aloud at least one 
metre. They should demonstrate understanding 
of metrical patterns and rhythms and of the rela- 
tionship between sound and sense. 

Because teachers’ and students interests will 
vary from one community to another, specific 
cultural topics relating to the literature are not 
prescribed in this guideline. Classroom teachers 
and teacher-librarians should select topics and 
plan study units together. Such joint planning 
ensures not only that the resources chosen are 
available but that they are also appropriate for 
the mastery of skills and the understanding of 
content. 
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1.4 Teaching Techniques 





In any discipline effective teaching rests on the 
use of varied teaching techniques. From the wide 
range available, teachers should adopt those 
techniques that are appropriate to the course's 
grammatical, literary, and cultural components, 
for example: 


a) Translation of required passages teaches stu- 
dents accuracy and precision in the use of lan- 
guage. Several approaches are effective: (i) the 
students and teachers may work together; (ii) the 
students may work independently; or (iii) the 
students may work in pairs or groups. 

b) Although language analysis is implicit in the 
translation process, grammar lessons shall deal 
with grammar explicitly to ensure that students 
complete and consolidate their knowledge of 
grammatical structures. Teachers should use 
translation or manipulation exercises that give 
students practice in inferring the basic principles 
of morphology and syntax and in applying these 
principles in examples. These exercises may be 
corrected and discussed by the class or submitted 
to the teacher for marking. 

c) Students should have regular opportunities to 
test their progress by translating and analysing 
passages at sight. 

d) Students can be helped to improve their read- 
ing skills through less intensive reading of care- 
fully selected passages. 


In addition to applying the four techniques out- 
lined above, teachers can have students do any or 
all of the following: 


— compare several translations of the same Greek 
passage to gain further insight into the art of 
translation; 

— read in translation to augment their knowledge 
of a specific writer, genre, or theme. Reading 
in translation also enhances the students’ 
appreciation of literature; 

— read aloud and recite Greek prose and poetry 
individually or as a group; 

— write imitations of a Greek passage, in either 
English or French, to capture the spirit of the 
original or to parody the original; 

— prepare, individually or in groups, seminars, 
mini-lectures or reports, panel presentations, 
debates, or dramatic presentations based on 
research. These activities afford students an 
opportunity to assume responsibility for 
instructing themselves and their peers; 


— prepare individual short essays on topics 
requiring greater depth of treatment. The 
essays should demonstrate logical organization 
of ideas and information; 

— study a particular writer, genre, or theme 
independently. Such studies will vary accord- 
ing to students’ interests; 

— listen to occasional brief lectures by the teacher 
or a guest speaker. Through such experiences 
students can assimilate larger amounts of infor- 
mation more rapidly and at the same time 
improve their note-taking skills; 

— discuss problems and questions in small groups 
or as aclass. This approach is appropriate for 
developing skill in: (a) recognizing literary 
techniques; (b) critically appreciating an 
author’s individual style; (c) examining sec- 
ondary sources; (d) understanding the relation- 
ship between a particular work and the 
cultural and historical period from which it 
derives; and (e) comparing ancient and mod- 
ern ideas and using different methods to 
express these ideas; 

— perform a scene or scenes from ancient Greek 
drama in the original or in translation, or from 
modern adaptations. Students may also be 
encouraged to perform their own translations 
or adaptations. This activity is especially valu- 
able for enhancing students’ interpretive, orga- 
nizational, and communication skills; 

— examine non-print media. Such media are an 
important resource for the study of ancient 
Greek literature in its historical and cultural 
context. Whenever possible, use should be 
made of audio-visual materials such as slides, 
colour plates, transparencies, study prints, 
models, movies, videotapes, recordings, and 
audiotapes. Realia (e.g., coins and replicas) 
are available in kits such as those distributed by 
the Royal Ontario Museum. Some topics are 
most effectively explored through slide presen- 
tations followed by classroom discussion; 

— take part in field trips and museum visits. Such 
events stimulate curiosity and provide a change 
from regular classroom activity; 

— visit the library to pursue research topics with 
the aid of the teacher-librarian. 


1.5 Evaluation of Learning 





Teachers should use a range of evaluation meth- 
ods to assess student achievement. Accurate 
assessment is essential to ensure that course 
standards are maintained. At the start of each 
OAC, teachers shall explain to the class the poli- 
cies and procedures for evaluation. 

Each student shall write at least one examina- 
tion in each OAC. This requirement does not 
apply to students identified as exceptional by an 
Identification, Placement, and Review Commit- 


tee (IPRC), for whom alternative evaluation pro- | 


cedures may need to be established. 

Interim testing designed to monitor develop- 
ment of the target skills helps to identify difficul- 
ties and contributes to students’ success. 
Moreover, frequent testing fosters students’ con- 
tinuing growth in the skills essential to competent 
language performance. To permit assessment as 
frequently and by as many methods as possible, 
student evaluation for each OAC in Greek should 
be based on the following proportions: 


Written examination(s): 30-50 % 
Term work: 70-50 % 


As part of the learning process, all evaluation 
shall reflect the aims of the course and allow stu- 
dents not only to prove their mastery of skills and 
content but also their development of thinking 
skills, that is, the capacity to analyse, synthesize, 
and evaluate. 





Not all aims, whether general or specific to the 
course assessed, are measurable by objective cri- 
teria, however. In evaluating student achieve- 
ment, teachers need to devise more specific and 
more concrete objectives. The following list of 
such objectives, although not exhaustive, illus- 
trates the need to translate the general course 
aims into measurable course objectives: 


— write a polished translation of passages from 
the works of prescribed authors; 

— demonstrate mastery of syntax and idiosyncra- 
sies of style by translating passages at sight; 

— answer comprehension questions on a sight 
passage; 

— comment critically on the literary as well as the 
historical, social, philosophical, or cultural 
aspects of prescribed works; 

— analyse values and ideas embodied in the 
readings; 

— analyse the relationship between literature and 
culture; 

— compare ancient and modern views on litera- 
ture and culture; 

— write and speak coherently in English or 
French. 


In evaluating individual or group assignments, 
teachers should take into account such factors as: 


— thoroughness and accuracy; 

— clarity of organization and development; 

— evidence of students understanding of under- 
lying issues or principles; 

— effectiveness of a presentation — whether oral 
or written — in engaging the interest of the 
audience; 

— correctness of English or French usage. 


In setting assignments and planning evaluation, 
teachers should bear in mind that: 


a) topics assigned for individual or group work 
should be restricted in scope and clearly defined. 
Topics requiring research should be planned 
jointly with the teacher-librarian; 
b) assignments should give students an opportu- 
nity not only to research information about the 
ancient world, but also to develop their skills of 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation; 
c) assignments should be based on the resources 
available to the students and should be commen- 
surate with the level of research skill that may 
reasonably be expected of students taking an 
OAC. 

<q cocccccccce 
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1.6 Adapting Courses for Exceptional Students 


For students identified as exceptional by an 
IPRC, the program content and the evaluation 
methods should be adapted as necessary. Teach- 
ers should choose a variety of content and experi- 
ences appropriate to students linguistic skills and 
exceptionalities while maintaining the integrity 
of the OAC. 

Exceptional students taking this course will 
most likely be gifted. The challenges and variety 
of topics inherent in an OAC in Greek should sat- 
isfy these students. Teachers can, with a mini- 
mum of alteration and adaptation of the courses 


1.7 Designing Courses 


It is the teacher’s responsibility to design, within 
the framework of the requirements described 
previously in section 1.3, courses that suit stu- 
dents individual needs and reflect their talents 
and interests. The sample course designs in sec- 
tions 2.4 and 3.4 of this guideline may, if the 
teacher so desires, be used with or without minor 
alterations to fulfil the requirements of Greek 
OACs. 





described in this document, assist gifted students 
to probe more deeply and to read more widely, at 
a more rapid pace. 

The evaluation of gifted students should be 
based on the same standards as those applied to 
other students in the same OAC. Their marks 
should reward them for the successful comple- 
tion of more challenging work. 

Both program and evaluation strategies should 
be adapted to meet the needs of students with 
other exceptionalities. Teachers may call upon 
school and board staff experienced in this area for 
assistance. 


Section 2.4 gives two samples for Greek OAC I: 
Writers and Genres and section 3.4, two samples 
for Greek OAC II: Themes in Literature. 
Although the diversity and richness of Greek 
literature are evident to all teachers of Greek, the 
choice of authors and selections may be limited 
by the availability of texts. The suggested course 
outlines are therefore based as much as possible 
upon texts that are readily available and that 
provide students and teachers with helpful intro- 
ductory and background notes, commentaries, 
and vocabulary. Many of them are long- 
established, well-known, and much-used texts 
that are still generally available. To help teachers 
implement the sample course designs in sections 
2.4 and 3.4, the following list of frequently cited 
sources has been provided (where possible, spe- 
cific references are given for the Greek extracts): 


1. Freeman, C. E., and Lowe, W. D. A Greek 
Reader for Schools. Oxford, 1917. 

2. The Intellectual Revolution. The Joint Associ- 
ation of Classical Teachers’ Greek Course. 
Cambridge, 1980. This book contains selec- 
tions from Euripides, Thucydides, and Plato 
mentioned in sections 2.4 and 3.4, along with 
a running vocabulary. 

3. A World of Heroes. The Joint Association of 
Classical Teachers’ Greek Course. Cambridge, 
1979. This book contains selections from 
Homer, Herodotus, and Sophocles mentioned 
in sections 2.4 and 3.4, along with a running 
vocabulary. 


2. Greek OAC I: Writers and Genres 


2.1 Rationale 





This one-credit course introduces literary works 
representative of various genres. These genres, 
developed with consummate skill by Greek 
writers, are the foundation of Western 


literature. 

2.2 Course Aims 

In addition to the general aims described in these major genres as characterized by their 
section 1.2, this course is designed to help stu- Greek exponents; 

dents to: — develop sensitivity towards the individual style 


of an author; 

— perceive the relationship between form and 
function in a genre; 

— develop powers of discrimination through 
critical analysis of literary forms and artistic 
expression. 


— become acquainted with some of the important 
Greek writers in the literary genres first 
created or significantly developed by them; 

— perceive the distinctive qualities of some of 


2.3 Content 





2.3.1 Grammatical Component 






Teachers shall consolidate students’ knowledge of 
grammar (see the list of prescribed elements of 
accidence and syntax in section 1.3.1) through 
sentence exercises (translation of Greek to Eng- 
lish) and/or in-depth analysis of some selections 
read as part of the literary-cultural component. 


2.3.2 Literary-Cultural Component 


Teachers shall choose at least two genres, making 
sure that the following course requirements are 
satisfied: 


a) at least 300 lines for intensive study from one 

or more of: Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes; 

b) at least 300 lines for intensive study from one 

or more of: Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plato; 

c) the remaining lines for less-intensive study é- 
from any of the above authors or from any other { | 
prose authors or poets. 


A unit of study organized around a genre may 
include selections from one or more prose authors 
or one or more poets. If one author is read in 
Greek to illustrate a genre, additional selections 
from other authors may be read in translation. 

Examples of suitable genres are shown in the 
chart in section 1.3 (see p. 5). 
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2.4 Sample Course Descriptions 


2.4.1 Sample 1: Three Genres 


This course uses excerpts from works belonging 
to three genres: history, biography, and the epic. 

The total number of lines is 1066 and consists 
of 551 lines of prose and 515 lines of poetry. 


Genre 1 - History 

Reading excerpts from the works of three Greek 
historians will give students the opportunity to: 
(1) study different views on the writing of his- 
tory; (2) examine the stylistic similarities and dif- 
ferences between the writings of Xenophon, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides; (3) explore the reli- 
ability of these historians and their purpose in 
writing; and (4) reflect on the nature of history 
and on important historical themes. 


Suggested readings 

Xenophon: Anabasis 1V.7.19-8.28 (The march 
to the sea), adapted, in A Greek 
Reader for Schools, pp. 60-68, 
sections 96-111 

Herodotus: Histories II1.44-53 (Xerxes at 
Abydos) in A World of Heroes, 
pp. 62-71 

Thucydides: History 1.94-95, 128-34 (The story 
of Pausanias), adapted, in A Greek 
Reader for Schools, pp. 34-38, 
sections 54-60 


Note: 

Since students generally find Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis an unusual and interesting story, and since 
the syntax is direct and unembroidered, provid- 
ing a good example of basic Greek sentence struc- 
ture and style, teachers may wish to begin the 
course with selections from this work. In the 
process of reading and discussing these passages 
with the students, teachers can provide a useful 
review of morphology and syntax, using various 
types of oral and written exercises to reinforce the 
major points. 


Genre 2 - Biography 

The sample passages listed below give two 
accounts of the character and thought of Socra- 
tes. By examining the similarities and differences 
between the views of Xenophon and Plato, stu- 
dents can appreciate the complexity of Socrates’ 
personality and his influence on his contempo- 
raries. These passages are also a good introduc- 
tion to the study of Socrates the philosopher. 


Suggested readings 

Xenophon: Memorabilia 1.1.18-19; I1.9.1-7, 
adapted, in A Greek Reader for 
Schools, pp. 68-70, sections 112-14 
Phaedo 59D-60A, 84E-85B, 
116B-118, adapted, in A Greek 
Reader for Schools, pp. 76-79, 
sections 120-25 


Plato: 


Genre 3 - The Epic 
This unit introduces the study of Greek epic 
poetry. Topics that could be explored include the 
origins and nature of epic poetry; Homer’s skill 
in portraying character; his concept of the hero 
and attitude to war; the relationship between the 
Homeric world and the Mycenaean world, 
known to us from archaeological evidence. 
Students should be able to scan the dactylic 
hexameter and develop an appreciation of the 
sound of the poet’s language. Some time should 
also be spent on Homeric dialect and syntax. 


Suggested readings 

Iliad XXII (Death of Hector), in 
A World of Heroes, pp. 4-34, 
lines 1-515 


Homer: 





2.4.2 Sample 2: Two Genres 


This course uses excerpts from works belonging 
to two genres: history and tragedy. 

The total number of lines is 1008 and consists 
of 424 lines of prose and 584 lines of poetry. 


Genre 1 - History 

This unit provides a fuller examination of one 
Greek historian - Thucydides. The readings 

show his skilful delineation of character and elu- 
cidation of the political and military manoeuvres 
of Athens in the 5th century B.C. Students may 
also read in translation selections from other 
Greek historians to compare approach and 
content. 


Suggested readings 

Thucydides: History 6.15.2-4, 27-29, 30-31.1, 
32.1-2, 60-61; 7.70-71, 75, 80, 84, 
87; 8.1 (Alcibiades/Sicilian expedi- 
tion) in The Intellectual Revolution, 
pp. 60-95 


Genre 2 - Tragedy 

This unit introduces the study of Greek tragedy. 
Such study should include a wider reading of 
Greek plays in English to ensure that students are 
exposed to all the major aspects of this genre 

(the use of the chorus, for example) and to the 
similarities and differences in Aeschylean, 
Sophoclean, and Euripidean tragedy. 

In reading Euripides’ Medea, students should 
be able to appreciate Euripides realistic psycho- 
logical treatment of the ancient mythological 
heroes. Themes to be discussed include marriage, 
the status of women in a Greek household, and 
evil in human nature, as shown in the characters 
of Jason and Medea. Students should gain a 
knowledge of iambic trimeter and the conven- 
tions of Greek theatre. Use of the New York 


Greek Drama Company’s videotape of Medea 
would be helpful. 


Suggested readings 

Euripides: Medea 16-95, 214-68, 446-575, 
772-820, 869-958, 1002-80, 
1271-1383 in The Intellectual 
Revolution, pp. 4-42 
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3. Greek OAC I: Themes in Literature 








3.1 Rationale 


This one-credit course offers students an oppor- 
tunity to study universal human concerns as 
expressed in ancient Greek literature. This litera- 
ture gave formal expression to some of the most 
important ideas and concepts in Western civiliza- 
tion. The course should appeal to students who 
have inquiring minds and who like to examine 
aspects of life around them. By cutting across the 
formal boundaries of different genres, the course 
focuses on the universality and continuity of 


3.2 Course Aims 


In addition to the general aims described in 
section 1.2, this course is designed to help 
students to: 


— identify, study, and evaluate the attitudes of 
the ancient Greeks to some of society’s recur- 
ring concerns; 

— assess the distinctiveness of each writer’s 
thought and expression; 


3.3 Content 


human experience. This focus should lead stu- 
dents to a coherent examination of certain social, 
moral, political, and aesthetic problems as seen 
by representative thinkers. 

The thematic approach in this course high- 
lights both the power of individual vision and the 
importance of social consciousness. Similarly, the 
didactic and aesthetic aspects of the themes 
should help to develop students’ sense of responsi- 
bility to themselves and to society and should 
enhance their developing aesthetic awareness. 


— gain a deeper understanding of significant 
aspects of Greek society; 

— appreciate the writer’s skill in communicating 
insights, ideas, or emotions; 

— develop an awareness of the persuasive power 
of such skilful expression — its capacity to affect 
the attitudes or arouse the emotions of an 
audience. 





3.3.1 Grammatical Component 


The teacher shall consolidate the students 
knowledge of grammar (see the list of prescribed 
elements of accidence and syntax in sec- 

tion 1.3.1) through sentence exercises (Greek to 
English) and/or in-depth analysis of some selec- 
tions read as part of the literary-cultural 
component. 


3.3.2 Literary-Cultural Component 


Teachers shall choose at least two themes, mak- 


ing sure that the following course requirements 
are satisfied: 


a) at least 300 lines for intensive study from one 
or more of: Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes; 

b) at least 300 lines for intensive study from one 
or more of: Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plato; 

c) the remaining lines for less-intensive (or inten- 
sive) study from any of the above authors or from 
any other prose authors or poets. 


Suitable sample themes are listed in the chart in 
section 1.3 (see p. 5). Other themes that may be 
used include: Philosophers and Sophists; Life 
and Death; The Rational and Irrational; A 
Rogues Gallery; The Epic Hero; Women in 
Tragedy; Family Relationships; War and Peace; 
Greece and Persia; Soldiers and Generals; Athe- 
nian Imperialism; Politicians and Statesmen; 
The Introduction of Christianity in the Greek 
World; Travel and Adventure; and Fantastic 
Creatures. Teachers may also design one or more 
units on any other suitable theme(s). 





3.4 Sample Course Descriptions 





3.4.1 Sample 1: Three Themes 


This course is composed of three themes, each 
consisting of a combination of poetry and prose. 
The total number of lines is 1065 and consists 

of 622 lines of poetry (epic and dramatic) and 
443 lines of prose. 


Theme 1 - Delphic Oracle 

In exploring this theme, students will examine 
the influence of the Delphic oracle on legend and 
history. By studying the religious and secular 
aspects of Delphi, as well as its history and geog- 
raphy, students will gain an understanding of the 
unique place this institution occupied in Greek 


life. 


Suggested readings 

Sophocles: Oedipus Tyrannus 300-315, 707-25, 
771-833, 950-72 in A World of 
Heros, pp. 101-18, lines 1-16, 
157-75, 221-83, 313-35 

Herodotus: Histories 1.53-91 (Story of Croesus), 

adapted, in A Greek Reader for 

Schools, pp. 21-28, sections 33-45 

Apology 21A-D (Socrates and the 

oracle), adapted, in A Greek Reader 

for Schools, pp. 74-75, section 118 


Plato: 





Theme 2 - Ingenuity 

Students will have an opportunity to learn about 
the kinds of ingenuity that people faced with 
overwhelming difficulties often demonstrate. 
The selected passages, taken from both legend 
and history, celebrate the will to survive despite 
great odds. How does Odysseus’ cleverness enable 
him to escape from the Cyclops cave and almost 
certain death? How does the thief succeed in 
eluding capture by his pharoah, Rhampsinitus? 
How did two hundred and twelve Plataeans 
break out of their blockaded city in the midst of a 
battle siege? 


Suggested readings 

Homer: Odyssey 1X.193-542 (Odysseus and 
Polyphemus) 

Herodotus: Histories 11.121 (Rhampsinitus and 
the thief), adapted, in A Greek 
Reader for Schools, pp. 17-19, 
sections 26-29 

Thucydides: Histories I1.20-24 (Escape from 
Plataea), adapted, in A Greek 
Reader for Schools, pp. 41-44, 
sections 67-72 


Theme 3 - Views of Socrates 

Students will examine the contrasting views held 
by Socrates’ contemporaries as to his stature as a 
philosopher and his position in Athenian society. 
Both Aristophanes irreverent sketch and Plato’s 
affectionate, thought-provoking portrait will 
help students understand the character of Socra- 
tes and his place in Athenian society. Such read- 
ings should also stimulate students interest in the 
influence this innovative thinker has had upon 
the past and the present. 


Suggested readings 

Aristophanes: Clouds 358-509 

Plato: Apology 28A-30C (Socrates 
refuses to compromise) in The 
Intellectual Revolution, 
pp. 118-23 
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3.4.2 Sample 2: Two Themes 


This course is composed of two themes: one 
poetry only, one prose only. 

The total number of lines is 1025 and consists 
of 473 lines of poetry (epic only) and 552 lines of 
prose. 


Theme 1 - Male-Female Relationships 

(poetry only) 

In these selections students will explore the mani- 
festations of love and friendship between men 
and women in the writings of Homer. His 
descriptions of male-female relationships provide 
a rich insight into the similarities and differences 
between ancient and modern attitudes and 
behaviour and illustrate how this subject inspired 
a great artist. 


Suggested readings 

Homer: Iliad V1.369-502 and XXII.477-515 
(Hector and Andromache) in 
A World of Heroes, pp. 32-34, 
42-48 

Homer: Odyssey V1.50-331 and 
VII.290-307 (Odysseus and 
Nausicaa) 


Theme 2 - Great Battles (prose only) 

Students will have the opportunity to examine 
three great battles in Greek history as described 
by the two most famous Greek historians, Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. Their accounts of the 
struggles between Greeks and Persians and of the 
internecine conflict among the Greek city states 
should inspire discussion of the nature and 
impact of war, the significance of soldier and cit- 
izen morale, and the importance of military 
strategy in determining the outcome of battle. 


Suggested readings 

Herodotus: Histories VI.94-117 (Marathon), 
adapted, in A Greek Reader for 
Schools, pp. 29-33, sections 46-53 

Herodotus: Histories VII.56-288 (Thermopylae) 
in A World of Heroes, pp. 72-95 

Thucydides: Histories IV.3-39 (Sphacteria), 
adapted, in A Greek Reader for 
Schools, pp. 46-52, sections 75-85 
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